BOOKER T. WASHINGTON

and his work for many years. Mr. Washington accepted
this invitation without the least thought of reawakening
the clamor caused by the Roosevelt dinner. The dinner
itself passed off quietly, pleasantly, and without particular
event. It was not until he took up the papers at his little
hotel in New York the next morning that he found that he
had again stirred up a hornet's nest similar to that of four
years before. The denunciation was if anything more
violent; for, as many of his assailants said, he should have
profited by the protests of four years before. In an edi-
torial entitled, "Booker Washington's Saratoga Perform-
ance" a Southern newspaper said: "Since the fateful day
when Booker T. Washington sat down to the dinner table
in the White House with President Roosevelt he has done
many things to hurt the cause of which he is regarded as
the foremost man. . . . Leaving out of the question
the lack of delicacy and self-respect manifested by Wana-
maker and his family, blame must rest upon Washington,
because he knows how deep and impassable is the gulf
between whites and blacks in the South when the social
situation is involved. He deliberately flaunts all this in
the face of the Southern people among whom he is living
and among whom his work has to be carried on. He
could have given no harder knock to his institution than
he gave when he marched into that Saratoga dinner room
with a white woman and her father."

These sentiments were expressed editorially by another
Southern paper: "Wanamaker is unworthy to shine the
shoes of Booker Washington. He is not in Washington's
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